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Notes of the Month 


The Cyprus Deadlock 

AFTER many months of deadlock in the Cyprus dispute, a series 
of new initiatives in the last few weeks produced a flurry of expec- 
tation that something more promising was about to happen— 
though there was still no more than a narrow margin between 
realization of these hopes and a fresh renewal of deadlock. First, on 
22 February, the Political Committee of the United Nations voted 
by 76 votes (including those of Britain, Turkey, and Greece) to 
none (with Afghanistan and Panama abstaining) in favour of a 
resolution proposed by the Indian delegate, Mr Krishna Menon, 
calling for ‘a peaceful, democratic, and just solution’ and urging 
that negotiations should be ‘resumed and continued to that end’. 
(The Greek interpretation of these words was that negotiations 
should take place between Britain and the Cypriots, particularly 
Archbishop Makarios; but the British and Turkish interpretation 
was that they should take place between the British, Turkish, 
and Greek Governments.) Three weeks later, on 14 March, came 
the second new initiative: the Cypriot-Greek rebel organization, 
E.O.K.A., issued a leaflet offering to order a ‘suspension of opera- 
tions’ as soon as Archbishop Makarios were released, so that he 
could take part in resumed negotiations. The text was carefully 
worded and related to the U.N. resolution of 22 February. It was 
obviously approved, and probably inspired, by the Greek Govern- 
ment, whose interpretation of the resolution it followed. 

The British Government’s reaction to this offer, after the 
Governor of Cyprus, Sir John Harding, had returned to London 
for consultation, was the third of the new initiatives, and contained 
the first official reference to the fourth—an offer of mediation by 
the Secretary-General of the North Atlantic Council. The an- 
nouncement made by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr 
Lennox-Boyd, in the House of Commons on 20 March contained 
two separate points. The first was to report the offer from the 
North Atlantic Council, the political organ of N.A.T.O., which 
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H.M. Government had decided to accept. The second was to 
‘note’ the declaration of E.O.K.A. made the previous week and to 
indicate that Archbishop Makarios would be released from the 
Seychelles (but not ‘at this stage’ allowed to return to Cyprus) if 
he would make a public statement calling for the cessation of 
violence by E.O.K.A. 

The offer of N.A.T.O. mediation was at once rejected by the 
Greek Government—though a few days later came hints both from 
Athens and from the Seychelles that the door was not so absolute- 
ly closed as it appeared to be. On the issue of the Archbishop, 
the gap between the British and the Cypriot-Greek positions was 
at least much narrower than ever before. The terms offered by 
E.O.K.A. did not include the return of the Archbishop to Cyprus, 
though they did make clear the intention that he should participate 
in negotiations. The latter intention was ignored in the British 
Government’s reply to the offer; and presumably both the British 
and the Greek Governments assumed that the Archbishop would 
necessarily be excluded from any discussions conducted under the 
auspices of N.A.T.O., which would take place between the three 
Governments concerned (British, Turkish, and Greek) as members 
of N.A.T.O. 

Although, therefore, the campaign of violence in Cyprus ap- 
peared to have been reduced to a low level by the success of securi- 
ty measures since November last, a political settlement appeared 
to be no nearer than before. This is in fact hardly surprising, for 
what has to be recognized about the Cyprus dispute is that there 
can be no satisfactory solution to it at all in the ordinary sense of 
the words—that is to say, a settlement reached by mutual per- 
suasion and reasonableness. The essential reason why this is so is 
because the Turks will never willingly accept any arrangement 
which admits the eventual possibility of enosis (union of Cyprus 
with Greece) and the Greeks will never willingly accept one which 
excludes it. (‘Self-determination’ has lately become an ambi- 
guous word to use in this context, because H.M. Government, 
having explicitly conceded the principle of self-determination for 
Cyprus last summer, has since explained that the principle may be 
separately applied to the Greek and Turkish populations, and thus 
lead to partition.) The only participant to the dispute which has 
retreated at all from the positions ot principle taken up in 1954-5 
is the British Government, and that only under the pressure of 
events. Either the Greek or the Turkish Government will have 
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also to retreat before the dispute can be declared settled, and 
neither is likely to be persuaded to do so by the mere exercise of 
reason. A compromise between the positions of principle defined 
above is clearly a logical impossibility. 


‘Guided Democracy’ in Indonesia? 

Mr SASTROAMIDJOJO has again been ousted from the premier- 
ship of Indonesia by the Army. His second Cabinet, formed in 
March 1956 after the results of the 1955 General Election had 
finally been compiled, was a coalition of three of the four major 
parties—the Nationalist Party (P.N.I.), Nahdatul Ulama, and 
Masjumi—together with some minor parties. The Communists 
had to be left out, although his original intention had been to 
bring them in as well. The idea of a Cabinet of ‘national unity’ was 
espoused by President Sukarno, who took it still further after his 
tour of several Communist countries. In October the President 
voiced his desire ‘to bury all the present political parties’, and ex- 
pressed his preference for ‘guided democracy’. At the same time, 
a rift appeared between him and Vice-President Hatta, who re- 
signed his office; and there were reports of an attempted Army 
coup d’état led by the former deputy Chief of Staff, Colonel 
Lubis. This was followed in December by a coup in north and 
central Sumatra led by the Army commander, Colonel Simbolon, 
who repudiated the Sastroamidjojo Government while maintaining 
his allegiance to President Sukarno and urging reconciliation with 
Dr Hatta. 

These dissensions were reflected in the Cabinet, where the 
Masjumi and two of the minor parties began to urge that the 
Government should resign in favour of a Cabinet headed by Dr 
Hatta. Failing to persuade the other parties in the coalition, the 
Masjumi and its allies withdrew from the Cabinet in January. 
Although the Government retained a majority, its authority was 
severely shaken by this second blow, all the more because the 
seceding parties had strong support in the outer islands. 

At this juncture President Sukarno began to ventilate his new 
‘conception’ of a ‘Revolutionary Council’, with himself as chair- 
man, to which the Cabinet would be responsible. It transpired 
subsequently that the Presidential ‘conception’ consisted in the 
creation of an all-party Cabinet which would eliminate the 
Opposition and include the Communists both in the Government 
and in a ‘National Council’ which was to ‘advise’ the Cabinet. 
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From the viewpoint of the P.K.I. (the Communist Party) this 
‘conception’ was immaculate, and the P.N.I. also approved it; but 
it encountered strong opposition from the Masjumi and its allies. 
After some hesitation, the Nahdatul Ulama, which held the balance 
of power in Parliament, also came down against the President’s 
proposal ; and Dr Hatta added his criticism of Communist anal 
pation in the Government. 

While the P.K.I. demonstrated in Djakarta in favour of the 
President’s scheme, the military commander of East Indonesia, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sumual, followed the example of his colleagues in 
central Sumatra and on 4 March declared against the Government, 
urging reconciliation between President Sukarno and Dr Hatta. 
Similar action was taken in quick succession by the military com- 
manders of south Sumatra and Kalimantan on g and 11 March, 
leaving the Sastroamidjojo Government in control of little more 
than the island of Java. The Government could hold on no longer, 
and resigned on 13 March. 

President Sukarno promptly proclaimed martial law, and asked 
Mr Suwirjo, another P.N.I. leader, to try to form a Cabinet. Mr 
Suwirjo’s first attempt—to form a Government without either the 
P.K.I. or the Masjumi—foundered on the objection of the Nahda- 
tul Ulama to joining a Government without the Masjumi, which 
was the strongest party in the outer islands, and on the objection 
of both parties to coalition with the Communists; whereas the 
P.N.I., following the President’s lead, declined to accept the 
Masjumi without the P.K.I. 

The roots of the crisis lie in dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
administrative bureaucracy, inefficiency, and corruption, and in 
disappointment with the functioning of a political regime based on 
an over-centralized Constitution and an inappropriate electoral 
system. From these stem discontent with the lack of economic 
betterment and a desire for more local autonomy, due to resent- 
ment against the Javanese and a feeling that the outer islands 
contribute more to the national economy than they receive in 
return. 

Broadly, the political alignment of the major parties is, on the 
one side, the P.N.I. and the P.K.I. supporting President Sukarno 
in his proposal to substitute ‘guided democracy’ for parliamentary 
democracy; on the other, the Masjumi and the Nahdatul Ulama 
rejecting collaboration with the Communists and advocating a 
policy of reform under the leadership of Dr Hatta. While the mass 
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appeal of the President is still unrivalled throughout the country, 
Dr Hatta has great personal prestige particularly in the outer 
islands. In this situation, the Army holds the balance. The dissi- 
dent commanders have professed their loyalty to President 
Sukarno, but at the same time they have evinced their support for 
Dr Hatta. That they would prefer not to have to choose is shown 
by their repeated urgings for a reconciliation between the two. 
But if they were obliged to choose, President Sukarno might also 
be confronted with a choice—between the Army and the P.K.1.; 
and that is a cogent argument for compromise. 


Soviet Troops in Eastern Europe 

DuRING the last few months delegations from all the satellite 
States except Albania, led by the highest Government and Party 
officials, have paid visits to Moscow. In all cases the presence of 
Soviet troops in the territories of the U.S.S.R.’s allies was men- 
tioned either directly or by implication. In view of the appeal for 
disarmament and the condemnation of N.A.T.O. and American 
bases which formed a feature of all the declarations, it was con- 
sidered necessary to justify the existence of Soviet bases on foreign 
territory. The usual formula was that they were essential because 
of the existence of an aggressive military bloc in Western Europe, 
and particularly because of the remilitarization of Germany and 
the existence of N.A.T.O. bases. Since the publication of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, the aggressive designs of the United States 
have been particularly emphasized in all Soviet propaganda. In 
each case care was taken to underline the essentially peaceful and 
defensive nature of the Warsaw Pact and (even after the events in 
Hungary) the equality of its members, their respect for each other’s 
sovereignty, and their non-interference in each other’s internal 
affairs. 

Treaties were concluded with Poland (on 17 December 1956) 
and with Eastern Germany (on 13 February 1957) concerning the 
legal status of Soviet troops in those countries. Both agreements 
start with a preamble to the effect that the temporary presence of 
Soviet troops does not impair the sovereignty of the country and 
cannot lead to interference in its internal affairs. However in the 
next clause there is a significant divergence between the two texts. 
In Poland the size of the Soviet contingent is regulated by a 
special agreement between the two Governments, and the move- 
ments of Soviet troops for training and other purposes require the 
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permission of the competent Polish authorities. The German 
Democratic Republic, on the other hand, is merely promised 
consultation on the size of Soviet contingents, while the places for 
their manceuvres outside the bases are to be ‘agreed’ with the 
German authorities. Even more significant is Clause 5 of the ; 
Soviet-Polish agreement, according to which: 


The procedure for entry into Poland and exit from Poland of Soviet 
military units as well as of persons serving with the Soviet troops... , 
questions connected with their stay on the territory of the Polish , 
People’s Republic, and the types of appropriate documents shall be 
determined by special agreement between the Contracting Parties. 


an nie a <a ee 


There is nothing in the German-Soviet agreement which would | 
give the East German Republic power to object to or in any way 
control the entry of people or units stationed on her territory. 

The next clause is also more favourable for Poland than for 
Eastern Germany. In the former case it provides for consultation 
and agreement on the use of installations by Soviet troops; in the 
latter it merely mentions that all installations used at present will 
continue to be at the disposal of Soviet forces. The clauses dealing 
with the legal position of Soviet troops are similar in both cases. 
In general those troops are subject to the law of the country in 
which they are stationed except in cases of crimes committed by 
them against the Soviet Union, or in the execution of their duty, 
when Soviet law is to be applied. A clause on payment for transit 
and internal troop transport is included in the Polish but not in 
the East German agreement. One significant clause (No. 18) present 
only in the East German agreement reads: 


In case of a threat to the safety of Soviet troops on the territory 
of the German Democratic Republic, the Headquarters of the Soviet 
troops in the G.D.R. is empowered to take measures to eliminate this 
threat, with appropriate consultation with the Government of the 
G.D.R. and taking into consideration the relevant conditions and 
measures taken by the Government of the G.D.R. 


The Hungarian delegation which left for Moscow on 19 March 
might, it was believed, also bring back an agreement about Soviet 
troops in that country, whose presence there had constituted one 
of the major grievances of the October rising. 





Czechoslovakia and the East European 
Ferment 


‘THERE may have been many, both in East and West, who looked 
for a more positive Czechoslovak reaction to events in Poland and 
Hungary than the solidly pro-Soviet line which has in fact been 
followed in Prague, and which successfully blotted out all mani- 
festations of the true sympathies of the Czech and Slovak people. 
The fact remains that, while revolt blazed in Hungary and reform 
made its way in Poland, the U.S.S.R. was able to rely on the 
Czechoslovak Communists to keep their country in line. They even 
went so far as to move troops to the Hungarian border immediately 
after the first outbreaks in Budapest, thus fulfilling the twofold 
purpose of sealing off the frontier and making a threatening gesture 
directed against the Hungarian revolutionaries. 

Czechoslovakia is the geographical link between Poland and 
Hungary. It can be argued that a revolt there might have driven 
Gomulka’s experiment far beyond its intended scope. It would 
have given the Hungarians a better chance of success, and it could 
have touched off a really effective East European challenge to 
Soviet control. Faced by a rebellious front of Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Hungarians, ranged from the Baltic to the Yugoslav 
frontier, the Soviet Army would have had a most formidable task 
in reasserting its hegemony in that area, and the West might have 
found it more difficult to remain inactive. On the other hand, the 
result might well have been an ineffectual bloodbath on a scale far 
exceeding that of the Hungarian rising. 

The absence of an adequate response to the crisis was due to a 
number of objective causes which, while they created conditions 
favourable to an outbreak both in Poland and in Hungary, served 
to prevent it in Czechoslovakia. In times of emotional stress there 
is a tendency on the part of outside observers either to ascribe their 
own emotions to the people concerned or to go to the other 
extreme of overestimating the significance of purely material 
factors such as economic hardship. It is nevertheless a fact that 
men who are hungry and who have difficulty in providing for their 
families are more likely to demonstrate in the streets than those 
who enjoy at least a measure of economic security. Life in Czecho- 
slovakia is certainly drab, but by comparison with conditions in 
both Poland and Hungary the standard of living is almost luxuri- 
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ous. The Czechoslovak economy has always been much more 
advanced than that of its fellow satellites, and the long-standing 
traditions of an industrial community served to preserve this 
superiority despite bureaucratic mismanagement, which has been 
the bane of all the Communist countries of Eastern Europe. There 
is enough food, and a working-class family where both husband 
and wife go out to work can manage tolerably well. On the other 
hand, both in Poland and in Hungary it was much more difficult 
to earn enough to keep going, and it is significant that the first cry 
on the lips of the Poznan demonstrators was a demand for bread. 
It is worth recalling that in the summer of 1953 Czechoslovakia 
also had an outbreak of demonstrations by industrial workers, 
notably in the former Skoda works in Plzen, and that the immed- 
diate cause then was a particularly stringent currency reform 
which deprived them of the bulk of their savings. 

Intellectual ferment preceded the decisive developments both 
in Warsaw and Budapest, but the movements assumed a funda- 
mentally national and revolutionary character only after they had 
gained the support of the industrial workers and the army. In 
Warsaw Gomulka’s tower of strength was in the industrial suburbs, 
and he was successful only because he had skilfully placed his 
supporters in key positions in the armed forces, including the 
military police formations. In Budapest a student demonstration 
grew into a national revolt only after the workers and soldiers had 
joined in. In Czechoslovakia, too, the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party was followed by a great deal of unrest 
among students and intellectuals,! but the authorities kept this 
tendency under close control and never allowed it to get out of 
hand. 

There was, moreover, no one in Czechoslovakia who could have 
bridged the gap between the intellectuals and the urban proletariat 
as Gomulka did in Poland. Czechoslovakia even lacked any figure 
whose personality could have provided a rallying point for dissi- 
dent forces, like Nagy in Hungary. It is extremely doubtful if a 
bourgeois politician of pre-1948 vintage, even if such men were 
still to be found at liberty in Prague, could appeal to the Czech 
industrial workers today with any prospect of success. There is no 
popular opposition leader—he would have to be a socialist or even 
a ‘national’ Communist—and the leadership of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party, consisting of a particularly uninspiring lot of 
* See ‘Caution in Prague’, in The World Today, August 1956. 
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puppets, never produced an individual big enough to stand com- 
parison with a man of Gomulka’s toughness of character and 
political skill. In Slovakia, a Catholic opposition might be able to 
draw on some support among the peasantry, but the really im- 
portant political positions are in the industrial centres of the 
Bohemian Provinces. Slansky, whose name is often coupled with 
such so-called opposition Communists as Gomulka or Kostov 
merely because he fell victim to a Stalinist purge, could never have 
aspired to national leadership, and would probably have had no 
desire to play such a part, as he was one of the most loyal instru- 
ments of Moscow’s policy in Eastern Europe. Dr Clementis, who 
was executed with him and who was accused of ‘bourgeois na- 
tionalistic tendencies’, enjoyed only local support in Slovakia. ‘The 
total absence of a leader who would have been able to put himself 
at the head of a movement for greater Czechoslovak independence 
last autumn was an insurmountable obstacle to any large-scale 
action on the part of those who would have been prepared to 
shoulder the risks of an anti-Soviet mutiny. This was the main 
difference between conditions in Czechoslovakia on the one hand 
and Poland and Hungary on the other, and both the potential 
oppositionists and the leaders of the Prague regime were well 
aware of it. 

In assessing the political attitudes of East Europeans it is neces- 
sary to bear constantly in mind their unhappy position between the 
two millstones of German expansionism and Soviet imperialism. 
In the case of Hungary, a non-Slav people, this factor has exerted 
less influence, but even in Poland, with its age-old anti-Russian 
tradition, it constantly presents all politically minded people with a 
choice of two evils. Undoubtedly this consideration helped to keep 
the Polish revolution on the rails, at least from Moscow’s point of 
view, for the U.S.S.R. is the only great Power which has recogniz- 
ed the Oder-Neisse frontier. The Czechs, too, regard the U.S.S.R. 
as their sole protector against a resurgent Germany, for they 
cannot forget that the Western Powers once before failed to safe- 
guard Czechoslovakia against German aggression. Every Czech, 
regardless of his political views, would think twice before severing 
all ties with the U.S.S.R. and gambling his country’s future on the 
chance that a renewed German Drang nach Osten would be con- 
tained by the West. The memory of Munich has become part of 
the national subconscious, and it has always been one of the most 
powerful weapons in the Communist arsenal of anti-Western 
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propaganda. Munich was a national disaster of exceptional magni- 
tude, not least in its psychological effect on a people who had been 
keyed up to fight for its existence only to allow its morale to be 
deflated like a punctured balloon. The damage done then needed 
decades to be made good, and the generations raised during the 
Nazi Protectorate and under Communist rule could hardly be 
expected to achieve this task. This intangible effect of the Munich 
affair must also have affected the Czechoslovak attitude during the 
recent crisis. 

There is also the historic factor of the attitude adopted by the 
various peoples of Eastern Europe towards the Russians. In Poland 
Panslavism has never been much more than an empty phrase, and 
Polish-Russian relations are based on centuries of oppression and 
contempt. In Hungary, too, the legacy of the Russian intervention 
on behalf of the Habsburgs in 1849 is very much alive. It would be 
unfair to blame the U.S.S.R. for the misdeeds of the Tsars, and 
unnecessary, too, in view of the excesses which accompanied 
‘liberation’ by the Soviet Army during the last war. However, the 
dislike of Russia in Poland and Hungary is of much longer stand- 
ing than in Czechoslovakia, where people’s experiences with the 
big Slav brother are comparatively recent. It would seem that both 
the Poles and the Hungarians would be much more eager than the 
Czechoslovaks to seize the opportunity for any action directed 
against Russia. 

Despite these circumstances, it is a fact that there was some 
response in Czechoslovakia to events in Hungary. At the beginning 
of March the Czechoslovak press reported the trial of a group of 
hitherto unknown individuals, accused of having prepared a 
demonstration in Prague on 28 October, the old Czechoslovak in- 
dependence day, and of sending a letter to the United Nations in 
protest against the suppression of personal freedom in Czecho- 
slovakia. The effects of the Soviet action in Hungary and of the 
initial successes of the Hungarian insurgents certainly worried the 
Czechoslovak regime. From the very beginning both press and 
radio took up what can only be described as a Stalinist position; 
and long before the final Soviet attack on Budapest Rudé Prdvo, 
the Czechoslovak Communist daily, accused Nagy of ‘threatening 
the building of socialism and undermining working class unity’. 
The official Czechoslovak attitude to Hungary is perhaps best 
illustrated by a cartoon which appeared in the Prague satirical 

* Rudé Prdvo, 31 October 1956. 
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weekly Dikobraz on 15 November 1956. It shows a sad-faced Hun- 
garian gipsy orchestra, consisting of a landowner acting as fiddler, 
with a dollar note stuck to his forehead, a top-hatted capitalist 
holding a double bass with its strings broken, and a sinister-looking 
priest in cassock and biretta playing the cembalo. The caption 
reads: “Their song has ended.’ 

Rudé Prdvo was on its toes to point out Czechoslovakia’s posi- 
tion in relation to Germany, and on 3 November, the day before 
the final onslaught against the Nagy Government, President 
Zapotocky thought it advisable to make a nation-wide broadcast 
denouncing the ‘white terror’ in Hungary. He recounted some of 
the alleged benefits bestowed on the Czechoslovak people by his 
regime and warned against ‘reactionary gangs’ who had sent spies 
and saboteurs to Czechoslovakia. ‘We shall not allow anyone to 
threaten our socialist system,’ he said ‘. . . We are not such fools 
as to give democratic rights to hostile elements.’ It is not by 
chance that the number of spy trials and reports of arrests of 
alleged Western agents in Czechoslovakia has gone up to a remark- 
able degree since last October. 

Of all the Soviet satellite Governments that of Czechoslovakia 
was quickest to proclaim and demonstrate its support for Kadar. 
On 15 November a Czechoslovak delegation, headed by Premier 
Siroky, went to Budapest, and a communiqué was issued in which 
it joined with the Kad4r Government in denouncing the action 
taken by the U.N. General Assembly with regard to Hungary. 

The Central Committee of the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
met on 5 and 6 December to discuss the situation arising from the 
East European crisis. It affirmed its loyalty to the U.S.S.R., 
expressed its sympathy with Kadar, and attacked Tito’s criticisms 
of Soviet actions in Hungary. Novotny, its First Secretary, told 
the Committee that both the Yugoslavs and the Poles had been in 
error in trying to put forward some sort of ‘national Communism’, 
and he deplored the Polish Party’s failure to make good its mis- 
takes in economic policy in time. He attacked the Polish press for 
giving space to reactionary propaganda and spoke of ‘false bour- 
geois views’ which had penetrated the Polish Party and had led 
its Central Committee to sanction the dissolution of collective 
farms. He said: ‘It is quite obvious why we have some reservations 
with regard to the Polish situation.’ With some justified satisfac- 
tion he stated that the Czechoslovak Government had never 

1 Rudé Prdvo, 1 November 1956. 
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allowed the economic situation to deteriorate to an extent which 
would have provided an opposition with a platform.! 

However, even in the Czechoslovak press doubts were voiced. 
Thus in the weekly Literdrni Noviny (22 December) the writer 
K. J. BeneS? asked: ‘Are we not also responsible for the Hun- 
garian events? Perhaps we did not attach enough importance to 
all those things which have been happening around us, such as 
the shattering facts about the true nature of the Rajk trial. Which- 
ever way I turn, I cannot rid myself of the sincere and depressing 
thought that I, too, am partly responsible.’ 

Two days later Rudé Pravo took K. J. BeneS to task for his 
‘intellectual confusion’, and the Slovak Communist daily, Pravda,® 
warned plaintively: “We must not give way to pessimistic voices 
from abroad.’ The Communist weekly Tvorba‘ also warned Bene’ 
and any others who might share his views that they were giving 
comfort to the enemy who was trying to undermine the funda- 
mental positions of Communism itself under the pretext of cri- 
ticizing Stalinism. 

The caution with which Prague treated the developments arising 
from Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin at the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party, and the reserve with which 
the policy of easing some of the political control of the People’s 
Democratic regime was applied, have proved the Czechoslovak 
Communists right, at least from their own point of view.® In their 
appraisal of the explosive character of the destalinization process 
they have shown themselves to be more prescient than the Kremlin 
itself. True, their position was made easier by the comparatively 
favourable economic situation in their country, but they played 
their cards well, and the U.S.S.R. owes them a considerable debt. 
Part of this was paid when a Czechoslovak delegation went to 
Moscow last January to be acclaimed by Soviet propaganda as the 
representative of an exemplary Communist Party and to receive a 
pledge of continued Soviet economic support. 

As far as the Czechoslovak Communists are concerned the chief 
adverse effect of developments in Poland and Hungary was in 
the economic sphere. The integration of the economic plans of the 
East European People’s Democracies has been violently upset. For 

1 For Novotny’s speech see Rudé Pravo, 8 November 1956. 

2 In no way related to the late President Edvard BeneS. 

® Pravda (Bratislava), 28 December 1956. 


* Tvorba, 3 January 1957. 
5 cf. The World Today, August 1956. 
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example, Czechoslovakia had counted on considerable imports of 
coal from Poland, and the decision of the Poles to curtail severely 
their exports of coal must have been a blow to Czechoslovak heavy 
industry. On the other hand, immediately after it was put in office 
by the Soviet army the Kadar Government had to restore some 
semblance of normality in Hungary. Its comrades in Prague were 
quick to help by diverting supplies of electricity to Hungary, at 
the expense of their own industrial requirements. 

Immediately after the return of the Czechoslovak delegation 
from Moscow the Party embarked on a campaign to raise the out- 
put of coal, and towards the end of February the Central Com- 
mittee issued directives designed to ensure a more flexible manage- 
ment of the Czechoslovak economy to enable it to meet any shor- 
tages or troubles which might arise. 

Despite the apparent ease with which they have weathered the 
crisis, the leaders of the Czechoslovak Communist Party must 
realize that Communism as such has received a very serious blow. 
At the moment they are preoccupied with the immediate task of 
acting as the industrial spearhead of the Soviet bloc and at the 
same time maintaining the living standard of their people. There 
is little chance that the Hungarian revolt will be repeated anywhere 
else in Eastern Europe in the near future, unless pressures from 
outside the area serve to create an unexpected situation, or unless 
the U.S.S.R. commits another blunder. The fate of the Hungarian 
insurgents and the passive attitude of the West last autumn will 
discourage any similar attempts. The Prague regime therefore 
seems to be more secure than ever, particularly as it is now the 
Kremlin’s favourite child. There are far too many strategic, 
political, and economic considerations involved to allow the 
U.S.S.R. to countenance any weakening of the present Govern- 
ment in Czechoslovakia. There are many unsolved problems, too, 
particularly in relation to the Warsaw Pact and the unreliability 
of the satellite armies exposed by the crisis. The main problem, 
however, is the future of Communism, and it is improbable that 
the Czechoslovak Communists will be able to make any contribu- 
tion to that apart from the purely negative policy of sitting tight 
and holding on to their positions. They must be troubled by the 
Polish experiment and afraid of any development which would 
lessen Poland’s dependence on the U.S.S.R., such as inter- 
national recognition of the Oder-Neisse frontier. Effective inter- 
national guarantees against German expansion would also affect 
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their own raison d’étre as guardians of the Soviet alliance, and if 
Poland succeeds in creating for herself an independent place as a 
socialist country, the example of a successful revolution by evolu- 
tion—an achievement so close to the Czech way of effecting poli- 
tical changes—on the other side of the frontier might prove too 


much for Prague. 
J. F.A. 


Suez and its Consequences: The Israel 
View 


TueE theme of Israel-Arab relations is a very complex one, and 
this complexity comes very much to the fore in any discussion of 
events connected with the Suez crisis. The following article does 
not attempt to tell the full story of the crisis nor to give both sides 
of the picture. It is merely a brief account, based primarily on 
Israel sources, of Israel policy as it, apparently, appears to Israel. 
However, when viewing the recent developments, one is bound to 
bear in mind that background of years of bitter strife in the Middle 
East which expressed itself not only in Arab attacks across the 
borders of Israel but also in Israel counter-raids, in charges and 
counter-charges, and in the challenges of Israel actions in this 
matter and in that of the Arab refugees which were made in the 
United Nations. There are other factors, too, which, though im- 
pinging less immediately upon Israel, need to be borne in mind 
in order to see the situation in perspective: the decline of the West 
in the Middle East, the attempts at Soviet penetration and exploi- 
tation of latent forces of Arab nationalism, and finally now the 
emergence of the new American policy in the Middle East. 

As far as Israel is concerned, one has to remember that her 
external policy has always been peculiarly egocentric, and it is 
this approach that has brought her into conflict with the Powers 
and with the United Nations as a whole. A small State surrounded 
by hostile neighbours, she lacks firm allies, and thus hers is a 
foreign policy of often open defiance motivated by her own raison 
d’étre. In the days before the State of Israel came into being, 
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Zionism presupposed reliance on one Power for the achievement 
of its aims, and this view found expression in the Weizmann line 
of close collaboration with Great Britain. Since 1948 there de- 
veloped a far-reaching reliance on the benevolent friendship of 
the United States, and a certain hope in the United Nations— 
neither of them policies that stood up well to the strain of recent 
months. 

In general, Israel has never placed excessive hopes in United 
Nations machinery for the preservation of peace on her borders. 
The Israelis have evolved a philosophy of their own concerning 
external security, a morality they argue suitable for their particular 
problem of international relations. Some years ago, when he was 
out of office, Mr Ben Gurion asked in a newspaper article: 


. .. Is it possible to rely on the U.N. to safeguard the Israel citizen 
against wholesale or isolated murderous attacks perpetrated by the 
neighbouring Arab countries, who proclaim incessantly that their 
determined policy concerning Israel is its complete destruction? 


He himself provided the answer: 


We must free ourselves from the unfounded illusion that outside 
Israel there exists anywhere in the world an effective force concerned 
with the security of our citizens. The ability to defend ourselves is the 
only firm factor in our security. 


The trouble on the borders was kept in check by the United 
Nations truce observation machinery, and by the effects of the 
Tripartite Declaration of 25 May 1950 under which Britain, 
France, and the United States guaranteed the armistice terms. The 
appearance of Soviet arms in the Middle East heralded a change. 
In addition to border warfare, Israel was faced with another 
problem in her relationship with the Arab States. Their hostility 
found expression in economic boycott, the most serious and most 
bitterly felt effect of which was the denial of passage to Israel- 
bound ships through the Suez Canal and the sealing off of the 
Gulf of Aqaba, decreed by Egypt and endorsed by the Arab 
League. In 1951 the matter was successfully challenged in the 
Security Council, which called on Egypt to terminate her restric- 
tions on Israel shipping. The Egyptians rejected the ruling on the 
ground that they were justified in their actions by the existing 
state of belligerency with Israel. Although the matter was again 

! Davar, 26 March 1954, quoted in Israel and the United Nations (Report by 


a Study Group set up by the Hebrew University of Jerusalem), New York, 
1956, pp. 217-18. 
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brought before the Council in 1954, nothing was done to enforce 
compliance, and so the matter rested until Egypt’s nationalization 
of the Suez Canal. 


REACTIONS TO NATIONALIZATION OF THE CANAL 


Nationalization of the Canal meant of course that Israel’s 
chances of having the shipping ban waived by Cairo completely 
faded away. While there was criticism in Israel of the Western 
Powers for their appeasement of Egypt in the past (the Israel 
press argued that the boycott of Israel shipping had been the first 
step to the complete domination of the Canal), it was becoming 
evident that possibilities of an international challenge of Egyptian 
actions might include the question of Israel shipping. As the in- 
fluential Labour newspaper Davar bluntly put it, freedom of navi- 
gation for Israel was the test of every international arrangement 
for the settlement of the Suez dispute.! The implications were even 
wider: Israel’s shipping rights, it was now claimed, should not be 
separated from the general problem of Israel-Egypt relations.* 

While diplomatic machinery throughout the world was being 
geared to deal with the Suez problem, two points began to emerge. 
First, the two principally affected Western Powers—Britain and 
France—were clearly determined not to allow the Suez crisis to 
be mixed up in any way with the Israel-Arab dispute; and second- 
ly, although Israel envoys in the capitals of the maritime nations 
were seeking support for her rights (and were reported to have 
found understanding among twenty-one nations—excluding 
India), the Israel policy was one of restraint, preferring to view the 
whole Suez complex as primarily a Western predicament. In the 
background there was bitterness about the past, for, as Mr Ben 
Gurion told the annual conference of his party on 26 August, the 
United Kingdom remembered Israel’s case for shipping rights in 
the Canal only when British interests were affected. It would be 
wrong to assume, he added, that these rights would be auto- 
matically safeguarded both in the Canal and in the Red Sea. 

During August, Egypt allowed some ships under Israel charter 
to pass through the Canal. Perhaps it was true that ‘the admirable 
restraint’ on Israel’s part, as the Manchester Guardian called it, had 


1 Davar, 2 August 1956. 

? A commentator over Israel Army Radio, 10 August 1956. 

* There was some force in the argument that to invite Israel to the London 
conference would have provided President Nasser with a ready-made reason not 
to attend (cf. Daily Telegraph, 4 August 1956). 
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served her interests well. But in the context of negotiations be- 
tween Egypt and the maritime nations there were other potential 
dangers: there was the danger that if Colonel Nasser were to be 
frustrated in his Canal coup he would strike at Israel to cover the 
loss of face, or conversely, that if he should become even more 
aware of lack of unity among his adversaries he would decide to 
attack Israel, being assured of impunity.? 

The danger of war was beginning to loom larger. Mr Begin, the 
Right-wing Opposition leader, openly called on the Israel Govern- 
ment to seize the opportunity and launch a preventive war.* The 
Israel Prime Minister was more realistic in his approach. Although 
he would not place too much hope in the United Nations, the 
Tripartite Declaration, and ‘peace offensives’, he would also not 
start a preventive war, because, he said, there was no certainty 
that war started by Israel would end in victory: there were great 
forces ‘outside the Arab world’ which would deploy their power 
against Israel, while her armies were not designed to measure their 
strength against world forces. The principal danger came from 
Russia, but Israel was also suspicious of British intentions, as some 
of the subsequent events seem indeed to have proved.® The 
United States, with the approach of the Presidential election, could 
not be relied upon to any great extent. There remained one more 
among the tripartite Powers: France—the France of the summer of 
1956 which saw Nasser as the prime mover in her Algerian troubles, 
and which had apparently started some private negotiations with 
Israel in June. She had indeed stopped her arms supplies to Egypt, 
and she stepped up her shipments to Israel. It was last summer 
that Mr Ben Gurion said after the return from leave of the French 
Ambassador that Israel would soon be able to rely on ‘a true ally’.® 
In September it was announced with satisfaction that Canada had 
agreed to supply twenty-four jet aircraft: Canada, like France, 
said Davar, was helping Israel to fill the gap created by incessant 
Soviet-block shipments to the area.’ 

The news from London and Paris and the movement of military 


1 Manchester Guardian, 29 September 1956. 

2 cf. Davar, 16 August 1956. 3 Daily Telegraph, 14 August 1956. 

* In his speech to the Mapai congress, 26 August 1956. 

5 When Israel objected to the introduction of Iraqi forces into Jordan in 
October she also looked with suspicion on Nuri-es-Said’s suggestions for a settle- 
ment with Israel, on the basis of the United Nations resolutions of 1947, which, 
as Davar (10 October) said, were welcomed by the Foreign Office in London with 
‘amazing spontaneity’. 

® cf. The Times, 4 November 1956. 7 Davar, 23 September 1956. 
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forces into the Mediterranean were watched with great interest, 
though at first some doubts were expressed as to whether Britain 
would indeed use force.! However, as was stated much later and 
much more authoritatively by the Israel Chief of Staff, General 
Dayan, when charges of collusion were bandied to and fro: ‘We 
were not just sitting here with our eyes shut to what was going on 
in the world. We saw the Anglo-French build-up in Cyprus and 
we could read their public declarations about who it was aimed at.’? 

Meanwhile throughout August and September the international 
situation remained confused. The Suez Canal Users’ Association 
was established, the Suez question was debated in the Security 
Council, and agreement was reached there on the six principles 
essential for any settlement; but no one could predict which way 
affairs would turn, and a virtual stalemate seemed imminent. This 
stalemate was broken when at 4.30 p.m. on 29 October Israel 
forces crossed in strength into the Sinai Desert. 


THE SINAI THRUST—THE MILITARY PHASE 


Barely two months had passed since Mr Ben Gurion’s speech 
of 26 August in which he promised not to engage in preventive 
war, but recent weeks had brought more aggressive acts on the 
borders and the Israel press was full of cries of vengeance,® while 
Jordan, instead of continuing to be a neighbour protected by her 
alliance with Britain, was beginning to move out from the British 
sphere into the Egyptian camp. When the project arose to move 
lraqi troops into Jordan during the elections (held on 21 October), 
apprehension reached its climax. It was recognized that while this 
move was in theory directed against Israel it was in fact a move 
against Nasser,* but nevertheless it was threatening. Whatever the 
motives, Mr Ben Gurion flatly announced on 15 October that 
should Iraqi troops move in, Israel would oppose this violation of 
the armistice agreement and would be free to act as she thought fit. 
The threat was withdrawn.° But renewal of fedayeen (i.e. Egyptian- 

1 cf. Israel Army Radio, 10 August 1956. 


* New York Herald Tribune, 16 November 1956. 

* e.g. ‘Punishment for an act of murder cannot be called an act of retaliation’ 
(Jerusalem Post, 13 September 1956). . 

* cf. Ha’aretz, and Jerusalem Post, 17 September 1956. 

* But anxiety remained. On 17 October the Independent Ha’aretz stated 
that although the project had been shelved, no assurances existed that Britain, 
whom the paper described as the instigator of the plan, had completely aban- 
doned it. It seems that there were some fears of imposition of a peace settlement, 
at Britain’s initiative, based on the 1947 resolutions (cf. dispatch from Tel-Aviv 
correspondent of The Times, dated 28 October 1956). 
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sponsored commando) raids, the pro-Egyptian result of the Jor- 
danian elections, and the establishment of a joint anti-Israel Com- 
mand by Egypt, Jordan, and Syria brought the situation to a climax. 

As far as Israel was concerned, the dangers of a military adven- 
ture appeared small. Britain and France would be unlikely to 
disapprove of action against Egypt, and their troops were near by. 
(It is impossible on the basis of evidence available to obtain a 
proper appreciation of the alleged collusion with France or with 
Britain.!) The United States was in the grip of election fever: she 
did not like the Israel mobilization orders, but she was more 
likely now than at any other time to be preoccupied with domestic 
issues; and Russia’s empire, having just experienced revolutionary 
manifestations in Poland, was in the throes of an even more 
positive uprising in Hungary. The new Arab Command would 
still need some time to become fully efficient. In the meantime, 
however, its member countries appeared, in the Israel view, to have 
decided to intensify their fedayeen activities. In Washington Mr 
Eban was telling Mr Dulles on 28 October that a fedayeen attack 
was no different from an attack by a bomber.? What the Israel 
Ambassador did not tell the Secretary of State was that a day later 
the invasion of Egypt would start. 

The first operational communiqué, as if emphasizing the timing 
of the attack for the benefit of the startled world, spoke of occupa- 
tion of Egyptian positions ‘in the vicinity of the Suez Canal’. Then 
came the next development: the Anglo-French ultimatum of 
30 October to Israel and Egypt, requesting both sides to cease 
hostilities and withdraw their forces: this the Israelis accepted and 
Egypt rejected. Typical was the comment of Davar: even the 
British Government understood at last that the dangerous tension 
caused by the Egyptian dictator ‘justified the defensive measures 
of Israel’. But, on the whole, a correct assessment of the general 
feeling in Israel was that quoted by a British correspondent, that 
Britain, barely a fortnight ago almost Israel’s enemy, was now 
acclaimed as her ally and friend.‘ In the Security Council, on the 
evening of 30 October Britain and France used their veto for the 
first time to block a United States resolution censuring Israel. 

The attitude of the United States—the outspokenness of the 
condemnation, the unanimity with the Russians, the charges of 


1 cf. a report by the Associated Press, Manchester Guardian, 23 November 
1956; Paul Johnson, The Suez War, London, 1957. 

2 cf. New York Times, 31 October 1956. * Davar, 31 October 1956. 

* News Chronicle, 1 November 1956. 
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sinister plots—came as a shock to Israel public opinion.1 And 
Independent and Left-wing circles were also beginning to be 
worried about accusations that Israel was becoming a tool of alien 
‘colonial’ interests.” 

But events were moving on. On 2 November the U.N. Assembly 
arraigned Israel together with Britain and France as aggressors, 
and urged an immediate cease-fire; two days later the scheme 
for a United Nations force was initiated; while on 5 November 
came the Soviet proposal to send ‘volunteers’ to Egypt, and Mr 
Bulganin sent a threatening letter to Mr Ben Gurion. 

As far as Israel was concerned, the situation was as follows. 
First, whatever may have been the original objectives of Israel’s 
thrust into the Sinai peninsula—whether planned as a powerful re- 
prisal raid or a full-scale offensive— by the morning of 5 Novem- 
ber all resistance there had ended, and hence in a way the decision 
whether or not to stop the fighting because of Mr Bulganin’s 
recent letters was far more academic than in London and Paris. 
Secondly, the main achievement seemed to be the end of the 
armistice regime. Thirdly, as to the possibility of Soviet inter- 
vention, this was viewed as propaganda.® 

One storm had been weathered: victory appeared complete. Mr 
Ben Gurion told his Parliament on 7 November that this was ‘the 
greatest and the most glorious military operation in the annals of 
our people, and one of the most remarkable military operations in 
world history’. He was speaking as the holder of roughly three 
times the territory controlled by Israel a week earlier. With con- 
fidence, he was ready to defy the world: to defy the United Nations 
who planned the dispatch of international police (Israel would not 
agree to the stationing of a foreign force—whatever it might be 
called—on any territory in her possession); to defy the Russians 
who were withdrawing their Ambassador and threatening Britain 
and France with rocket warfare; and to defy the Arab States (the | 
armistice agreement with Egypt was dead and buried). No pres- ! 
sure, Mr Ben Gurion confidently predicted, would make Israel 


move from acquired ground till a permanent peace settlement 
was reached. 


? cf. Davar, 1 and 2 November 1956. 
* The Left-wing Al Hamishmar spoke of Britain’s and France’s ‘colonial 
objectives of their own’ (1 November). The Independent Ha’aretz was worried 
about Allied bombings, especially the reported air attacks on Cairo and Alexan- ‘ 
dria (1 November). 
* cf. Ha'aretz, 6 November 1956. 
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About twenty-four hours later there came a sudden reappraisal. 
More than one reason could be given for this change: there were 
threats from Jordan, and in Syria there seemed to be portents of 
a Soviet base, while Mr Bulganin’s note of protest to Israel also 
looked more menacing at closer scrutiny. Might there not be a 
danger that the Russians might ‘go it alone’, since they were 
accusing Israel of ‘criminally and irresponsibly playing with the 
fate of the world’? Russia, the ferusalem Post wrote (g November), 
in spite of Hungary could spare bombers, ‘and she would not go 
about it in the velvet-gloved manner of the British in the Canal 
Zone’. Finally, a note arrived from President Eisenhower, and 
apparently some oral clarifications as well. There was also the 
realization that no help was likely to be forthcoming from Britain 
and France. Israel was completely on her own. Mr Ben Gurion 
informed President Eisenhower that the United Nations Force 
would be welcome: ‘We have never planned to annex the Sinai 


desert . . . we will, upon conclusion of satisfactory arrangements 
with the United Nations in connection with this international 
force . . ., willingly withdraw our forces.’ When in an after- 


midnight broadcast the Prime Minister told the people of Israel 
of the decision, the feeling was said to be almost of betrayal,? but— 


as the press noted—here was an attempt to prevent world-wide 
conflagration.® 


WITHDRAWAL AND NEGOTIATIONS 


This was an enforced settlement—a settlement by the great 
Powers. All the Israelis could do now was to fight a diplomatic 
rearguard action concerning the conclusion of satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the United Nattons. However, withdrawals had to 
begin; they started in fact in November, but it was not till 22 
January—a month after the last British and French troops left 
Egypt—that the last Israeli soldier was withdrawn behind the 
armistice line, except from two vital areas. 

These areas were (i) the Gaza strip, which, according to the 
Israel argument, was the centre of Egyptian-organized fedayeen 
activity, and not strictly speaking ‘Egyptian territory’; and (ii) the 
Sharm el-Sheikh area, the narrow strip running down from Eilat 
along the Gulf of Aqaba, where Egyptian gun emplacements 


1 New York Times, 9 November 1956. 

2 cf. The Times, 10 November 1956. 

* Hatzofe, 10 November 1956. But it was also realistically noted (Haboker) 
that an important trump card had been lost. 
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commanding the Straits of Tiran at Ras Nasrani on the mainland, 
and on the islands of Tiran and Sanafi, had dominated this sole 
outlet from the Is1ael port. It was not until early in March that the 
Israelis yielded these territories and handed them over to the 
United Nations Emergency Force. 

In a sense they were compelled to do so by the opinion of the 
overwhelming majority in the United Nations, and even more so 
by the attitude of the great Powers. Some strong views were ex- 
pressed outside Israel as to the advisability of insisting on certain 
guarantees in return for withdrawal, but the withdrawal, the 
physical handing over of the disputed territories, had to come first. 

The unfavourable climate of opinion, from Israel’s point of 
view, was conditioned by two circumstances: the stiffening of the 
Egyptian attitude concerning salvage operations in the Canal, and 
the more active entry of the United States into the area with the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. The latter of course found little favour in 
Israel, for in her view Arab-Israel relations were the basic com- 
ponent of any Middle East settlement. The Jerusalem Post 
(3 January) pointed to the danger that the United States might 
regard hatred of Israel as the only factor of Arab unity, and might 
ignore the fact that it formed only a part of a general anti-Western 
attitude. Resentment was also caused by the rigid attitude adopted 
towards Israel by the United States Government, an attitude that 
was based on the ‘no reward for aggression’ principle. 

Israel had based her case on refusal to withdraw unconditionally. 
A United Nations resolution of 18 January once more urged her 
immediate compliance with the previous resolution on with- 
drawal. But Mr Ben Gurion, replying on 23 January, laid down the 
following conditions: Israel troops would leave Gaza but wished 
to retain civil administration there; as to the Gulf of Aqaba, 
effective guarantees were required. There would be no more 
retreats, wrote Davar (24 January). The deadlock was complete: 
delegates from the Afro-Asian and Soviet blocs were urging sanc- ‘ 
tions, and another attempt was made early in February when new 
resolutions were passed coupling the withdrawals with the enforce- 
ment of the armistice agreement. But Israel would not yield, for, 

it was asked, could the United Nations ‘in the hesitant personality 
of its Secretary-General’ provide effective guarantees?! 

The matter had once more to be taken outside the United 
Nations, and the United States now strove to find a solution. In 

* Jerusalem Post, 7 February 1957. 
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bilateral negotiations the U.S.A. proposed guarantees which the 
Israelis still found inadequate, and President Eisenhower, in spite 
of opposition from both sides of Congress, came out in support 
of enforcement of the United Nations decisions. He urged Israel 
to rely ‘on the resoluteness of all the friends of justice’: she had 
been provided, he said, with ‘the maximum assurances she can 
reasonably expect at this juncture, or that can be reconciled with 
fairness to others’.1 But Israel still maintained her stand: she 
wanted free navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba and no return to the 
status quo ante in the Gaza strip, Mr Ben Gurion told Parliament 
on 21 February. Then came further American pressure, more 
secret talks, and possibly some clearer assurances, and at last on 
1 March Mrs Meir, the Israel Foreign Minister, told the United 
Nations General Assembly that her country would fully and 
promptly withdraw from the two disputed areas provided the 
United Nations Emergency Force moved in. But some more strin- 
gent qualifications were added: should conditions in the Gaza strip 
again deteriorate to the same state as before, Israel would reserve 
her freedom to act to defend her rights; and she received with 
satisfaction the assurances of leading maritime powers that they 
foresaw a normal and regular flow of traffic through the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

President Eisenhower, while not shedding much light on the 
reasons for which Israel, under American pressure, had decided to 
yield ground, welcomed this decision. In a letter to Mr Ben Gurion 
on 2 March he said: ‘I know that this decision was not an easy 
one. I believe, however, that Israel will have no cause to regret 
having thus conformed to the strong sentiment of the world com- 
munity as expressed in the various United Nations resolutions 
relating to withdrawal.’ 

And what since? The following conclusion of The Times prob- 
ably best sums up the situation: ‘Events have moved back nearer 
to the old and familiar dangers and uncertainties, with only a few 
hundred U.N. soldiers as a screen—for how long??? 

G. L. 


1 U.S. memorandum to Israel, 17 February 1957 (New York Times, 18 
February 1957). 
2 The Times, 12 March 1957. 











The Foreign Policy of the Chinese 
People’s Republic 


Tue word China means in Chinese ‘the middle country’. Until 
recent times the ordinary Chinese fully believed that his country 
lay at the centre of the terrestrial universe. His knowledge of the 
special relationship existing between his Emperor and the powers 
of heaven, a relationship not conceded (as was the divine right in 
Europe) to other rulers of the world, encouraged him in this belief 
in the pre-eminence of his own nation. At the same time, since 
almost his only contacts with the outside world were the incursions 
made against his country’s territory by the warlike and uncivilized 
peoples on his borders, he came to assume that all peoples other 
than his own were barbarians: in the Chinese language, as in an- 
cient Greek, the word formerly used for foreigner had the meaning 
‘barbarian’. The Chinese were, partly for these reasons, until com- 
paratively recently fundamentally uninterested in the world be- 
yond their borders; just as they were scientifically incurious ex- 
cept where some functional end was to be served, so they showed 
no desire to know more about other parts of the earth or to enjoy 
contacts with their peoples unless for some specific purpose. Thus, 
while in Europe and in other parts of the world the dispatch of 
representatives from one ruler to another was normal from early 
classical times and the accrediting of permanent envoys common 
from the Middle Ages, the Chinese Court only very rarely sent 
special ambassadors, and no permanent representatives were 
appointed until 1877. A Ministry of Foreign Affairs was established 
only in 1900 at the demand of the Western Powers. These atti- 
tudes have penetrated very deep into the Chinese mind and still to 
some extent influence their thinking. 

When finally China was forced into relations with the outside 
world by the wars fought against her (primarily for that purpose) 
by the European Powers between 1839 and 1860, it was to dis- 
cover parts of her territory invaded and occupied by foreign 
nations, which assumed special rights and privileges even within 
her own borders. From that time until the present day—as long, 
therefore, as the Chinese can be said to have had a foreign policy— 
the overriding aim of that policy, both under the Emperors and 
under all succeeding Governments, has been the recovery of 
Chinese territorial integrity. For many years no Chinese Govern- 
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ment possessed the military power to make such a policy effective. 
Indeed, before its fall the empire was to suffer even greater in- 
dignities than before. Later Governments, crippled by civil war, 
were no better equipped to impose their will on the foreign 
Powers with which they dealt. Finally, however, during the last 
war, the Western Powers agreed to relinquish their concessions, 
leases, and extraterritorial and other rights in China. A year or two 
later the presence of Chiang Kai-shek at the Cairo Conference with 
Mr Churchill, Mr Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin marked the 
acceptance of China as a first-class Power, while the grant of a 
permanent seat on the Security Council in 1945 signified her ad- 
mission as one of the Big Five. 

After the war therefore China, for the first time since she emerg- 
ed from isolation, found herself in a position to deal with the great 
Powers on a basis approaching equality. But the Nationalist 
Government was once again too preoccupied by its struggle 
against the Communists to make any effective use of this newly 
won position. Within four years of the defeat of Japan it had been 
displaced from control of the Chinese mainland and the conduct of 
China’s foreign relations had passed into other hands. 


FOREIGN POLICY AIMS OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

The principles regulating the foreign policy of the present 
Government of China were laid down in Article 54 of the Common 
Programme adopted by the Chinese People’s Political Consulta- 
tive Conference in September 1949. This Article provides that: 

The principle of the foreign policy of the People’s Republic of China 
is protection of the independence, freedom, integrity of territory, and 
sovereignty of the country, the upholding of lasting international peace 
and friendly co-operation between the peoples of all countries, and 
opposition to the imperialist policy of aggression and war. 
This is of course merely a statement of potential foreign policy 
aims of the Government, drawn up for public presentation in the 
light of the accepted norms not only of its own ideology but also of 
the international community to which its country aspired to 
belong; it does not therefore necessarily give any indication of the 
true objectives underlying that policy. It is the advertisement for a 
policy rather than the policy itself. 


Recovery of Territorial Integrity 
The most immediate aim of the present Government in the field 
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of foreign affairs was the same as that of its predecessors: the re- 
covery of Chinese territorial integrity. The main areas traditionally 
regarded by China as Chinese (though some of them have been so 
for only two hundred years and bear little racial affinity with 
China) and where her sovereignty was still disputed or insecure 
were Sinkiang, Mongolia, Manchuria, Tibet, Hong Kong, Macao, 
and Formosa. 

In Sinkiang, where, as a result of bad communications, unrest 
among the local population, and Russian penetration, the control 
of the Chinese Government had, as often in the past, become tenu- 
ous, the new Government immediately sent strong military forces 
to occupy the area, and these have remained there ever since. They 
have taken vigorous action to improve communications with China 
proper, an essential step to ensuring effective Chinese control; the 
Soviet monopoly of the airlines, conceded by Chiang Kai-shek, 
and the effective Soviet control of oil and mineral resources were 
replaced by joint Chinese-Soviet companies, which were later 
taken over entirely by the Chinese; widespread economic and 
agricultural development of the province was undertaken; and in- 
tensive political propaganda was disseminated among the local 
peoples to consolidate Chinese control of the territory. 

Over Outer Mongolia the Government has been less successful. 
But although it did not obtain the return of the area to China (a 
task which it could scarcely have hoped to achieve while the Soviet 
Union could point to a Mongolian Government expressing the 
wish to remain ‘independent’) it secured the exchange of ambas- 
sadors—which, despite mutual recognition, had been denied to 
the Nationalist Government—and in 1952 concluded a ten-year 
agreement on economic, cultural, and educational co-operation. 
The Government has assiduously cultivated relations by exchanges 
of delegations, by facilitating contacts with the Mongols of China 
(two-thirds of the Mongol people live in China), and by other simi- 
lar means; and it may be assumed that it will continue to seek to 
extend its influence in the country so that, if it can never return to 
Chinese sovereignty, China may at least become the predominant 
power in the area. 

In Manchuria the Government secured the relinquishment by 
the Soviet Union, under the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1950, of many 
of the rights and facilities acquired by Russia under the 1946 
agreement with Chiang Kai-shek: the Soviet share in the joint 
administration of the Manchurian railways was returned to China; 
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the question of Dairen was to be considered on the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Japan, while in the meantime the civil administra- 
tion was to be Chinese; and Russian control of Port Arthur and 
joint rule of the base in time of peace were to be given up on the 
signing of a Japanese peace treaty or at least by the end of 1952 (in 
1952 it was announced, however, that at Chinese ‘request’ the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Port Arthur was to be delayed: 
it was finally completed by May 1955). In 1950 Chinese forces 
invaded Tibet and Chinese statesmen, while stating that Tibet’s 
autonomy would be respected, have declared the country to be an 
integral part of China. This annexation has not so far been seri- 
ously resisted by international opinion. 

Despite these efforts during the first years of the new Govern- 
ment’s existence, there remain three territories traditionally re- 
garded by the Chinese as parts of China which nevertheless are 
not yet under the control of the Chinese Government. These are 
Hong Kong, Macao, and Formosa. For the moment the Govern- 
ment appears to be making no effort to secure the return of Hong 
Kong and Macao. If it did wish to achieve this it would probably 
seek to do so by subversion from within rather than by more vio- 
lent means. That until now no serious attempt has been made in 
this direction may be because the Government is at present un- 
able to dispense with the important supplies of foreign currency 
which it obtains through its exports to the two colonies, or because 
it values the use it is able to make of the colonies as a venue for 
contacts with those, e.g. especially Chinese from Formosa, from 
whom it might otherwise be almost completely cut off. 

The Government has now recognized that it has no chance of 
securing Formosa by military force. This would be a difficult 
enough military feat under any circumstances; but with the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet committed to the defence of the island, and with 
United Nations procedures certain to be invoked against such 
an attack, it is now out of the question. For the last year and a 
half therefore the Government has been concentrating its intensive 
propaganda on the possibility of the ‘peaceful liberation’ of For- 
mosa (though never specifically excluding recourse to military 
force). A welcome to the mainland and a ‘suitable position’ in the 
new China have been promised to any Kuomintang leaders who 
will further the cause of ‘peaceful liberation’ either in Formosa or 
elsewhere. The Government’s aim from now on will almost cer- 
tainly be to play on the patriotic and family feelings of the Chinese 
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in Formosa so that eventually (even if only after Chiang Kai-shek’s 
death) these may help to bring about reunion with the main- 


land. 


Frontier Security 


The next immediate aim of the foreign policy of the present 
Government has been to strengthen the security of China’s fron- 
tiers. At present China is faced by potentially hostile forces in For- 
mosa, within bombing and blockading distance of many of her 
most important ports and industrial towns; in South Korea, within 
close reach of her industrial heart; and in Japan, also within bomb- 
ing distance of the mainland. The retention of these areas in hostile 
hands means that in the event of war China would start off at an 
almost overwhelming strategic disadvantage. Chinese aims within 
this field are therefore: the elimination of the hostile power of the 
Nationalist forces in Formosa, or at least the withdrawal of the 
American aid and alliance which alone make this power a menace; 
the withdrawal of American power from South Korea, and if 
possible the replacement of the present Government there by one 
friendly to China; and the removal of American power and 
influence from Japan. 

The simplest method of achieving the first of these aims would 
be to secure the reunion of Formosa with the mainland. This 
objective therefore gives an additional urgency to the Chinese 
Government’s efforts to obtain the return of the island. If this 
cannot be achieved, the next best alternative would be the ter- 
mination of the Nationalists’ alliance with the U.S. and the 
emergence of a friendly or submissive government in Formosa. 
With this in view Chinese propaganda has been particularly ve- 
hement on the subject of the ‘American occupation’ of Formosa, 
and during negotiations with the Americans at Geneva over the 
last eighteen months the Chinese have consistently rejected U.S. 
claims to have an interest in the defence of the island. 

In Korea the position has worsened for China since the present 
Government came into power. At that time United States forces 
had withdrawn from South Korea, and although there were also no 
longer Soviet forces in North Korea, the balance of military ad- 

vantage clearly lay with the North. But as a result of the North 
Korean Government’s attempt to exploit this advantage to acquire 
control of the whole country, China is now faced with U.S. ground 
and air forces within close striking distance of the principal centre 
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of her industrial power. The decision of the Chinese to intervene 
in the Korean war may have been partly due to genuine doubts 
about General MacArthur’s intentions when he arrived at the 
Chinese frontier, and to the need to preserve control of the North 
Korean power resources on which part of their Manchurian in- 
dustry depended; but their primary aim was probably to drive the 
U.N. forces as far as possible from their own borders, and no 
doubt, if they could, to secure control of the entire Korean penin- 
sula. Though the cost to China was heavy, especially at a time when 
she needed all her available resources for the development of her 
backward economy, the Government may have calculated that the 
advantage of securing the withdrawal of potentially hostile forces 
from her frontier and the interposition of a friendly buffer State 
made the expense worth while. Since that time the Chinese have 
expended considerable resources in rebuilding North Korea’s 
economy and strengthening her defences. ‘They have indeed virtu- 
ally taken over from the Soviet Union responsibility for the coun- 
try: thus when, immediately after the war, North Korean dele- 
gates travelled to both countries to ask for help for their country’s 
shattered economy, the Chinese despite their own difficulties out- 
bid the Soviet offer of {90 million-worth of aid with an even 
larger one of £112 million. At the same time they have sought by 
virulent propaganda to achieve the overthrow of President Syng- 
man Rhee in the South, and by arousing discontent among the 
South Koreans to bring about the withdrawal of U.S. and other 
United Nations troops. 

In Japan the Chinese have maintained a vigorous propaganda 
offensive both against the presence of U.S. troops in that country 
and against the revision of the Constitution necessary for the 
establishment of Japanese armed forces (other than a purely pro- 
tective force). But since their prime fear is not the revival of Japan- 
ese armed strength, against which the modern Chinese forces 
would have little to fear, but American air power, their main 
efforts have been directed to securing a friendly or neutralist 
Japanese Government which might bring about the withdrawal of 
U.S. forces and if possible even deny facilities to them in case of 
war. They have not hesitated to barter the return of Japanese 
civilians remaining in China against more extensive trading con- 
tacts, and in turn have sought to exchange increased trade for 
diplomatic recognition. With the formation of the new Govern- 
ment in Japan, these efforts are likely to be intensified. 
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Expansion of Chinese Influence 
The third main aim of Chinese foreign policy has been the ex- 


pansion of Chinese influence among her neighbours in Asia, and 


especially in South-East Asia. Some of these countries were in 
former times tributaries of China. 

The Government’s policies towards Japan and Korea have al- 
ready been outlined. While primarily directed towards the pre- 
servation of China’s strategic interests, these activities have also 
been designed to secure on a more permanent basis a powerful 
Chinese influence over both countries—the strategic and political 
aims are indeed complementary. Similarly, in South-East Asia the 
intense propaganda directed against S.E.A.T.O. and against all 
military agreements with the U.S. may, if successful, also contri- 
bute to the establishment of a strong Chinese influence in the area. 

In Indo-China the Chinese Government may consider that its 
strategic interests have been satisfactorily assured by the defeat 
(with some assistance from China herself) of French attempts to 
resume control over the whole country, and by the establishment 
of a friendly buffer State in North Vietnam. The readiness of the 
Chinese not to insist on the holding of elections for a united Viet- 
nam last year, as stipulated in the Geneva agreements, perhaps in- 
dicates that they consider that the assets they already possess in 
North Vietnam are too valuable to be worth risking in a gamble 
which might bring a hostile government to their borders and de- 
prive them of the valuable southern outlet of Haiphong; but there 
is little doubt that their ultimate aim is a united Vietnam under pre- 
dominant Chinese influence. A policy of conciliation towards the 


non-Communist Governments of Cambodia and Laos has been - 


repaid by a marked softening of the attitude of those two Govern- 
ments towards China. 

In Burma, despite the presence of Communist forces in rebel- 
lion against the authorities, the Chinese have assiduously culti- 
vated the friendship of the Government; but they have shown 
themselves sufficiently confident in their relationship to press their 
demands for the re-establishment of earlier frontier lines with 
Burma, even to the point of dispatching troops on to Burmese 
territory as an inducement. 

Towards Siam, a leading member of S.E.A.T.O., an outspoken 
opponent of Communism, an ally of Japan during the war, and a 
severe ruler of a large Chinese minority, the Chinese Government 
at first maintained the traditionally hostile policy of its predeces- 
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sors; but the recent softening of Siam’s attitude and the prospect 
of the resumption of trade relations may bring about some relaxa- 
tion of strict ideological principle. In Malaya, too, the policy of 
support for the Communist insurgents and for extreme Left-wing 
dissidents in Singapore may now come to be modified by the 
emergence of an indigenous Government in Malaya and the pros- 
pect of Chinese control of Singapore. Everywhere the object has 
been to bring into existence friendly or, even better, anti-Western 
Governments which may come more and more to be dominated 
by the weight of Chinese power in the area. 

When they first came into power, the present rulers of China, 
while professing friendship for the people of India, frequently 
attacked her rulers and Mr Nehru personally, describing them, for 
example, as ‘running-dogs of imperialism’. Soon after the Korean 
war broke out, however, as the Indians became increasingly valu- 
able to them as spokesmen for the Chinese case in international 
forums, the Chinese adopted an attitude of greater friendliness, 
appealing to them in particular as fellow Asians vis-a-vis the West, 
an approach calculated to arouse some sympathy in India. In 1954, 
when Chou En-lai was visiting New Delhi, he and Mr Nehru 
issued their declaration of adherence to the ‘five principles’ to 
which other Asian Governments later also subscribed and which 
the Chinese have continued to uphold in subsequent foreign policy 
declarations. The five principles (which are in fact already so uni- 
versally accepted that they would scarcely seem to require re- 
affirming) are: mutual respect for national sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity, non-aggression, non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries, equality and mutual benefit, and peaceful 
coexistence. While therefore Chinese-Indian relations have so far 
been fairly cordial, it is probable that as China increasingly ex- 
pands her power over South-East Asia (an area where in earlier 
times India had wielded an important influence), as she more and 
more develops from being a backward fellow-victim of colonialism 
into a dynamic modern industrial State, and, above all, as she 
emerges as a powerful rival for the leadership of the Arab-Asian 
world, the relations between the two Powers may be considerably 
modified. The first examples of this development were seen in the 
considerable resentment aroused in India by the Chinese invasion 
of Tibet and the subsequent eviction of Indian power from that 
country, and by the recent agreement for Chinese aid to Nepal, 


another former tributary State of China’s but one which in 
Cc 
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later times has been largely dominated by Indian influence. 

In the wider field, the Chinese in 1952 called a Conference of 
Asian and Pacific Nations, largely with the object of mobilizing 
support for their case in Korea and against the rearming of Japan. 
A Peace Liaison Committee for the Asian and Pacific Region was 
set up, which it has been suggested was intended to become a 
kind of Asian Comintern. In April 1955 Chou En-lai attended the 
Bandung Conference of Asian and African countries and by the 
apparently reasonable and conciliatory attitude he adopted did 
much to raise Chinese prestige and influence in the area. As a 
result of a speech which he made at this Conference, direct negotia- 
tions between China and the United States on outstanding issues 
between the two countries were started at Geneva in September of 
that year. These negotiations have however made little progress, 
largely as a result of the refusal of the Chinese to make a specific 
repudiation of the use of force in the Formosa area, a matter which 
they claim is not an issue between themselves and the United 
States. Despite the efforts made on its behalf by India and other 
nations the new Government has still not been admitted to the 
United Nations, and until this happens, or at least until many other 
nations agree to enter into diplomatic relations with it, its oppor- 
tunities for increasing its influence in the international field are to 
some extent limited. 





The Extension of the Practice of Communism 

The fourth and most remote aim of Chinese foreign policy is the 
extension of the practice of Communism over as wide an area as 
possible. The Chinese Government leaders are at present as 
orthodox and as fervent in their attachment to Marxist dogma as 
the Russian leaders (in some ways possibly more so) and probably 
possess at least as much evangelistic zeal. They appear at present, 
however, to be to a larger extent preoccupied by their more im- 
mediate aims, both domestic and foreign, than are the Russians, 
and these without doubt take priority in their scale of thinking. 
There are therefore cases in the field of foreign relations where the 
desire to bring about a more widespread acceptance and application 
of their faith must sometimes be subordinated, at least temporarily, 
to the need to cultivate relations with an existing Government or to 
give support to some non-Communist opposition party. Perhaps 
for this reason China does not appear so far to have devoted as ' 
much energy and enthusiasm to the organization and leadership of 
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Communist movements in other countries, or to the dissemina- 
tion of propaganda designed to bring about Communist revolu- 
tions, as has the Soviet Union in Europe. Her ultimate objectives 
at present are no doubt still ideological ones; but it remains to be 
seen how far, as the growth and development of Chinese power 
increasingly preoccupy the energies and enthusiasm of her 
Government and people, and as Chinese empiricism gradually re- 
asserts itself over dogmatic fanaticism (an attitude of mind 
thoroughly alien to the Chinese mentality), the Chinese leaders 
will remain willing to exert themselves for these ends. 


THE MEANS TOWARDS THE ENDS 


These then are the main objects of Chinese foreign policy. The 
principal instrument, other than Chinese power and Chinese 
diplomacy, for achieving these objects is the alliance with the 
Soviet Union. This can be expected, within limits, to assist the 
Chinese towards the accomplishment of each of their aims. Indeed 
the common ideological beliefs of the two Powers, their diplo- 
matic isolation, which for each effectively precludes any worth- 
while alternative alliance, their common fear of and hostility to- 
wards the United States, taken in conjunction with the purely 
strategic considerations which had led the two countries into 
alliance even when the ideologies professed by their Governments 
were opposed, made such an alignment inevitable; and the alli- 
ance is, even more perhaps than is the alliance with the United 
States for Great Britain, an essential premise of Chinese foreign 
policy. It is indeed explicitly provided for in the Common Pro- 
gramme (Article 11 of which states: “The People’s Republic of 
China shall unite with all peace-loving and freedom-loving coun- 
tries and peoples throughout the world, first of all with the 
U.S.S.R., all People’s Democracies and all oppressed nations. . .’). 
The alliance was sealed in the 1950 Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, 
and Mutual Assistance, which provides for co-operation on im- 
portant international problems of mutual interest, although it 
makes no provision for military alliance in time of war except in 
the case of aggression by Japan. 

The Chinese Government has devoted an increasing flow of 
propaganda to proclaiming the advantages of the Soviet alliance 
to its own people. Russia-China Friendship Weeks have been 
celebrated annually, and Russia-China Friendship Societies, claim- 
ing a membership of 40 million, have been set up throughout 
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China. While on the whole Russia has supported China on matters 
concerning the Far East, such as the Korean war, the Korean 
armistice negotiations, and Formosa, China has in return on 
European and Middle Eastern matters been content to echo the 
Soviet line, and it seems that at the moment she has renounced any 
pretensions to playing an active role on her own account in these 
areas, or, indeed, anywhere other than in Asia. Similarly China 
appears to have made no effort to play a leading part in the coun- 
cils of the Communist States in Eastern Europe, being content to 
regard this as a Soviet sphere of influence and the status of such 
smaller Communist nations as irrelevant to her own relationship 
with the Soviet Union. Recently indeed she has given firm and 
loyal support to Russian efforts to halt the movement towards 
greater independence in these countries. 

For the rest, the means used by the Chinese Government to 
attain its ends have been, and will probably continue to be, the 
methods of propaganda and diplomacy normally used by Govern- 
ments today in seeking to make their influence felt. The Chinese 
are likely to persist in trying by these methods to encourage other 
Far Eastern Governments to move towards greater independence 
of the United States and towards more friendly relations with 
China. They will probably use the offer of increased trade con- 
tacts as a first step in this direction, and may (as they have done in 
the past) accept unfavourable terms in such agreements if this can j 
help them towards achieving their diplomatic ends. They will seek 
to make use of the witch-cry of imperialism to arouse hostility 
towards the United States, Britain, and other Western nations 
among all under-developed countries. At the same time they will 
try to exploit as far as possible any differences which may emerge 
or which may be stimulated between countries hostile to them or to 
their ideology. Finally they will be conscious that in the long run 
their country’s influence in the world is likely to be closely de- 
pendent on their success in raising the standard of living among . 
their own people, and they will make the maximum use of any 
successes they may achieve in this sphere to increase China’s 
standing among her neighbours. 








FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The effectiveness of any foreign policy depends ultimately on 
the power that is available to sustain it. One of the reasons why the , 
strength and energy of Chinese foreign policy during the last few 
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years have created such an impact in the West is that many there 
have continued to judge Chinese actions in this sphere in relation 
to the deficiencies in physical power with which they have been 
accustomed to associate China over the last century and to the 
backwardness which is known still to characterize the Chinese econ- 
omy today. The overwhelming confidence of the present Chinese 
leaders, on the other hand, derives not only from the self-assur- 
ance natural to the Chinese in their dealings with foreign peoples 
but also from their consciousness of the power with which Chinese 
intelligence and industry, the strength and flexibility of their own 
leadership, and above all the overwhelming weight of Chinese 
numbers must inevitably, within a comparatively short time, en- 
due their nation. As this, at present potential, power becomes 
more and more a reality, the assurance, and at the same time the 
independence, of Chinese foreign policy will probably increase. In 
the meantime the Chinese Government is likely to continue to 
pursue its present policies with undiminished vigour. 


D. E. T. L. 


Greenland Today 


Progress and Reforms in the World’s Largest 
Island 


GREENLAND, whose northernmost airfield, Thule, is situated 
midway between the United States and the Soviet Union, is, in 
the atomic and air age, of the greatest strategic importance. The 
island belongs to Denmark. In April 1951 three bases—Narsas- 
suak in the south, Sénderstrémfjord in central Greenland, and 
Thule in the far north—were leased to the Americans as N.A.T.O. 
trustees. By agreement between Denmark and the United States 
no contact is permitted between these three bases and Greenland 
settlements. The Danes believe that this measure best serves the 
interests of the natives. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Greenland came under Danish sovereignty by accident. The 
Danish missionary Hans Egede landed in Greenland in 1721 to 
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establish contact between the church and the descendants of the 
lost Vikings, who had followed Erik the Red to the island in 984. 
It is said that in order to persuade larger numbers of his subjects 
to immigrate there, Erik invented the name Greenland (Grenland), 
instead of calling it more appropriately ‘Land of the Eternal Ice’. 
During the fifteenth century all traffic between Greenland and 
the mother country broke down and the Vikings were left to 
themselves. Only tombs and ruins (of considerable archaeological 
value) remain, while all trace of the people themselves has vanish- 
ed. Instead of the Norsemen, Egede found nomadic Eskimo tribes, 
who had wandered from the north across the frozen sea. With the 
help of his wife and two sons, Egede converted them to Christiani- 
ty. During his fifteen-year stay he founded the settlement of 
Godthaab and various trading stations. Egede and his son Paul 
also created the orthography of the Greenlandic language, which 
is not related to Danish. Danish belongs to the Germanic group 
of languages, while the various Greenlandic dialects are akin to 
the Ural-Althaic families. Gradually the Danes opened more i 
trading posts, and in 1782 they proclaimed a basic law for the 
island. But until 1917 Danish sovereignty extended solely from 
Cape Farewell, on the southernmost tip, to the 74th degree of 
latitude. Subsequently, the whole island, including Thule, on the 
76th degree of latitude, and the east coast, became a Danish 
colony. 

Norway objected to this status. In 1931 she temporarily occu- 
pied the east coast, but loyally abided by the decision of the Inter- 
national Court at The Hague, which in 1933 confirmed Danish 
sovereignty over the whole territory. 

Since the time of Egede and the Moravian (Herrenhuter) 
missionaries, who followed later, important social changes have 
taken place. In order to gain a closer hold on the population, these 
church emissaries encouraged the growth of communities around 
the newly built churches. In later times Fridtjof Nansen and other 
Arctic explorers were to deplore these measures, as in their 
opinion a nomadic dispersal would have been more advantageous 
from the economic point of view. Concentration of population led 
to more rapid exploitation of the hunting-grounds. Egede fought 
a hard battle against polygamy—in former days it was usual for a 
good hunter to have more than one wife—and he even deported 
some of the stubborn ‘sinners’ in chains to Denmark. The Mora- ; 
vians painted red the hair of girls with easy morals. 
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On the whole, the Danes ruled the island with gentleness and 
understanding. Until its emancipation after the Second World 
War, they were regarded by the native population as their natural 
leaders and were frequently elected to the Greenland Parliament. 
There was no racial discrimination, as is proved by the great 
number of mixed marriages. Knud Rasmussen, the Danish 
humanitarian and Arctic explorer, became the guardian angel of 
the Pol-Eskimos in the far north, where he travelled by dog- 
sledge. By establishing the Thule trading station and creating 
better economic conditions, he saved the natives living there from 
extinction. 

While it was a colony, Greenland was a closed country, to which 
practically only civil servants, skilled labourers, and scientific 
expeditions (including many from Scandinavia, Britain, and 
Germany) were admitted. The population lived on the natural 
economy, based primarily on seal-hunting, and sold superfluous 
skins to the Kongelige Gronland Handel (the Royal Danish 
company for trade with Greenland), which paid low prices but 
in return sold essential goods, such as coffee, sugar, salt, tobacco, 
and arms and ammunition, for next to nothing. At the end of the 
1920s, by a curious climatic change, the water became too warm 
for the seals. They migrated from southern Greenland and can 
now be hunted only in the far north and on the east coast. Thus the 
whole economic structure had to change. As, however, at the same 
time shoals of cod and shrimps were discovered, the majority 
of the hunters became fishermen and, in the deep south, 
sheep-breeders, and thus they found the way to a more modern 
form of economy. 

But in a modern community political and humanitarian con- 
siderations had also to be taken into account. The late Danish 
Prime Minister Hans Hedtoft visited Greenland in 1949 and found 
that social and hygienic conditions there left, in his opinion, much 
to be desired. He summoned to Copenhagen the Greenland Com- 
mission, composed of Greenlanders and of Danes who had long 
been resident in the island. After lengthy discussions they devised 
those reforms on which the life of modern Greenland is based 
today. 

Theoretically, Greenland is now open to visitors, and a special 
permit from the Danish Government is no longer required. An 
entry visa for Denmark entitles its holder also to visit Greenland, 
and those nationals who are free to enter Denmark without a visa 
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enjoy the same privilege with regard to Greenland. In practice, 

however, the matter is not quite so simple. S.A.S. aircraft bound ‘ 
for the United States habitually land in Sénderstrémfjord, where 
N.A.T.O. has an air base manned by Americans. But those who 
wish to see genuine Greenland settlements must be prepared to 
make the journey by boat. The trip from Copenhagen to Godthaab, 
the capital in the south of Greenland, takes seven to eight days 
under favourable weather conditions. For those who wish to 
continue up to the extreme north the travelling time is doubled. 
Even more difficult is a journey to the east coast which is blocked 
by ice for all except two months in the year. The northern part of 
west Greenland, too, is cut off from the outside world during the 
whole long winter. Tourist lines are not yet in existence, and book- 
ings on the few ships of the Kongelige Gronland Handel are hard 
to get. Scientists, doctors, teachers, government officials, experts, 
and construction workers still receive priority, which puts the 
available space at a premium. If the tourist has succeeded in se- 
curing a berth, he faces a further problem—there are no hotels in 
Greenland, and the few lodging-houses which do exist are even 
more crowded than the boats. 


THE END OF COLONIAL STATUS 


In 1953, when Denmark acquired a new Constitution, the colony 
of Greenland became a province of Denmark with rights and 
obligations equal to those of the other provinces, and with two 
representatives in the Copenhagen Parliament. They speak on be- 
half of the world’s largest island, fifty times the size of the Danish 
mother country and fourteen times that of England. But 96 per 
cent of Greenland’s surface is covered by eternal ice, the so-called 
inland ice. So the population of Greenland numbers only 25,000, 
of whom 1,500 are Danes, 1,300 pure Eskimos (east coast and 
Thule area), and the rest are Greenlanders—a mixed race of 
Eskimos and Scandinavians, primarily Danes. 

The Landsraad, Greenland’s Parliament, is presided over by the 
Landshovding (Governor), assisted by a skilled interpreter. Dis- 
cussions are conducted in Danish and Greenlandic. Formerly the 
members of this Parliament were predominantly Danish, but it 
now consists exclusively of Greenlanders. Women can both vote 
and be elected to the Landsraad, and the interpreter of the Su- 
preme Court is a woman delegate, Gulborg Christophersen. 

The less easily accessible regions of Greenland—the east coast 
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and Thule areas—are governed by councils comprising four 
elected Eskimos and three appointed Danes—the District Com- 
missioner, the doctor, and the clergyman. 

The Landsraad assembles in the capital, Godthaab, during the 
summer, for a period which depends on the length of the agenda 
but which never exceeds one month. The authority of the Landsraad 
covers a wide field. Its deliberations concern fishing and hunting 
legislation, and the modernization of public health and education; 
it revoked the earlier prohibition laws—a highly contested de- 
cision which the regional councils rejected—and, last but not least, 
it disposes of the indirect taxes which are used for social purposes. — 
Direct taxes have not been introduced so far, a fact which, 
strangely enough, arouses resentment in many Greenlanders. They 
are very serious not only about equality of rights but also in 
demanding equality in all civic duties. 

More general political problems are hardly ever debated in the 
Landsraad. The interest of Greenlanders is still focused pre- 
dominantly on practical everyday matters, such as hunting, fish- 
ing, or sheep-breeding, according to the season. But signs of cer- 
tain changes in this attitude are beginning to appear. Two liberal 
groups and a social-democrat one have recently been founded, the 
chairman of the latter being a member of the Landsraad, as well as 
of the board of the Greenland Trade Union Association. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


In labour relations, too, there have been changes. Till recently 
all salaries and wages were fixed by the State. Now there is a 
tendency to follow the example of modern countries by negotiating 
with trade unions as the representatives of salaried workers and 
wage earners. 

Until 1950, there was virtually only one employer, the Konge- 
lige Gronland Handel, a Government monopoly which controlled 
all industrial activities. This had the disadvantages attendant on 
any monopoly, but it did give the Greenlanders, until recently 
completely isolated, a reassuring sense of security. The local 
representative of the Kongelige Gronland Handel wielded more 
power than any administration official. The organization looked 
after the supply of all essential commodities, and owing to State 
subsidies prices were unaffected by the high transport costs. In 
fact, prices in Greenland were more stable than in Denmark. ‘They 
are fixed for a whole year in advance and during that period are 
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not subject to the inflationary tendencies which are now painfully 
noticeable in Denmark. 

The Greenland Trade Organization takes all products of the 
Greenlanders, who regard this—justifiably—as a purchasing 
guarantee. The rates for skins from the most easily depressed 
hunting areas are rather low, but the difference between these and 
the world market price is paid into welfare funds for use in 
emergencies. The Organization is also in charge of all local ship- 
ping. This is of the utmost importance in view of the fact that on 
the west coast only a narrow strip of land 2,000 kilometres long is 
habitable, while east Greenland boasts a lead mine, two villages, 
and several semi-nomadic outposts. 

The easing of the monopoly in 1950 has paved the way for 
private enterprise. Greenlanders and Danes who have been resi- 
dents for at least six months may start their own businesses, re- 
cently with the help of Government credits which cover go per 
cent of the investment and are repayable within fifteen to twenty 
years. 

With the exception of a laundry, which in view of the scarcity of 
water had to be closed, all the new private enterprises have 
already made fabulous profits, by European standards. They in- 
clude grocery stores, small restaurants, a hairdressing salon for 
ladies (even the Danish women used to do their hair at home), a 
butcher’s shop, a store specializing in radios, gramophones, and 
records (which is patronized also by tourists since it is the only one 
of its kind), a hot-dog stand with a view of the icebergs, and a 
snack bar. 

Numerous factors help to support these small businesses, which 
are still on a very modest scale owing to the Greenlanders’ lack of 
capital and initiative, but are already organized in a retailers’ 
association. Greenland’s business men are not compelled to con- 
centrate on essential but unprofitable commodities like their 
Government competitor, whose list of goods, published each year, 
they study in order to supplement their own stocks accordingly. 
Private shopkeepers have improved service to customers. They 
have introduced the instalment plan, and in Godthaab orders are 
even taken by telephone and delivered free of charge. The absence 
of all direct taxes is, of course, a great advantage. The Govern- 
ment levies indirect taxes through the monopolized sale of alcohol 
and tobacco, enabling the stores of the Kongelige Gronland 
Handel to make greater profits in these commodities. 
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Industry is trying to keep pace with the advance of trade. 
Modern fish-canning factories and cold-storage plants can stand 
comparison with their European models. At the whaling station of 
‘Tovqussaq the red whale meat is heaped in mountainous piles to 
await processing. A typical whale (a total of twenty-two were 
caught during the two-month season last year) yields the follow- 
ing products: 7,125 kg. of blubber, 400 kg. of salted meat, 370 kg. 
of Mattack (the Greenlanders’ ‘ham’, eaten raw), 9,600 kg. of 
dog’s food, and 832 kg. of lard. 

Technical difficulties and the high cost of transport render the 
exploitation of Greenland’s mineral resources frequently un- 
profitable. The frozen soil defies the efforts of humans and mach- 
ines to extract its treasures. For the past hundred years or so, 
cryolite, so important for the production of aluminium, has been 
mined in Greenland. No other deposits of this valuable mineral 
have so far been discovered anywhere else. Cryolite has always been 
Greenland’s most important export commodity. Since the Ivigtut 
quarry where it is mined lies close to a harbour which is free of ice 
throughout the year, there are no transport difficulties. The miners, 
all Danes, are highly paid, at rates about double those prevailing 
in Denmark. Since they also receive free board and lodging and 
pay no taxes, they are even better off in regard to net earnings and 
the opportunity to save money. Mining directors and engineers 
receive a special production bonus in addition to their salaries. 
Workers who are willing to stay on for a second year may invite 
their families to join them for three months, during which time 
they are housed free of charge in attractive holiday villas in the 
seaside area which is known as ‘Greenland’s Riviera’. Far less 
favourable conditions exist in the coal mine of Qutdligssat, on the 
beautiful Disko Bay, much further north. Its annual output 
amounts to 10,000 tons and is consumed entirely in Greenland. 

The Danish Government has never tried to exploit Greenland. 
Until 1950, however, it endeavoured to maintain a sound balance 
between income and expenditure. The new development pro- 
gramme is costing some 40 million Danish kroner a year—a large 
sum for a nation of only 4 million. 

The difficulties of bringing modern civilization to Greenland 
must not be underestimated. There are no large centres which 
could be used as bases. Even Godthaab, the capital and seat of the 
Government, has only 2,000 inhabitants, including 500 Danes. 
Settlements with goo-1,200 people are regarded as large towns in 
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Greenland. The 2,000-kilometre stretch of the west coast has no 
more than 200 settlements which are widely scattered between the 
south and the extreme north (extending from the 6oth to the 77th 
degree of latitude), and the greater part of the island remains iso- 
lated from the outside world for six months of the year, except for 
telegraphic communication. Thus it is clear that the introduction 
of a modern economy, the improvement of the public health ser- 
vice, and the development of a satisfactory educational system can 
only be effected gradually. In addition, the vicissitudes of the 
climate must be reckoned with—the storms and hurricanes and the 
paralysing cold. In the northern regions the temperature may 
drop to 45 degrees below zero. Nor does the long dark winter help 
to boost people’s energies. If day is turned into night for weeks on 
end, the effect is comparable to the fatigue caused by excessive 
heat in southern spheres. Winter starts early and lasts long. Before 
his district is plunged into complete isolation, each shopkeeper 


must see that his supplies are well stocked to last out the coming 
months. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


There are schools, or at least some instruction centres, in 176 
out of Greenland’s 200 settlements, with a total budget for educa- 
tion of 3 million kroner per year. Instruction in Danish has be- 
come compulsory at the request of the Greenlanders, who wish in 
this way to smooth the path of their young generation to the outer 
world. Even the smallest village schools observe the principle of 
‘at least 3,000 words of Danish’. 

There are several continuation schools—at Godthaab, at 
Egedesminde up north, and at Julianehaab in the south—where 
the instruction is on a high level. They are boarding schools, so as 
to offer the advantages of higher education to gifted children from 
all over the island. The secondary school of Godthaab, too, has 
residential facilities. Eighteen months ago this institution added 
classes in English and German to its curriculum. The average age 
of the students is higher than is customary elsewhere, probably as 
a result of the rather late selection of the gifted. Incidentally, 
practically all grown-up Greenlanders can read and write. 

In former years, young Greenlanders studying in Denmark used 
to choose mostly practical occupations, such as ship-building, mid- 
wifery, nursing, radiology, etc. But now there are at least two 
lawyers and one clergyman with academic training. 
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Public health expenditure forms one-third of Greenland’s total 
budget. There is a large and beautifully equipped T.B. sana- 
torium with 200 beds (built at a cost of 20 million Danish kroner) 
which represents Greenland’s answer to Davos, as well as smaller 
hospitals and infirmaries. 

There are at present twenty-two doctors on the huge island, in- 
cluding a woman who practises in the progressive sheep-breeding 
area of Julianehaab in southern Greenland. In addition, there are a 
number of so-called public health nurses, working mainly in the 
outposts. The absence of the title is the principal difference be- 
tween them and the doctors. Particularly in the winter, when com- 
munications are cut, they have to rely on their own resources and 
sometimes even carry out surgical operations. 

The public health services are at the disposal of all Greenlanders 
free of charge. One of the consequences is the steadily rising birth- 
rate. Tuberculosis, however, is still the number one enemy of 
national health, though every effort is made to combat this scourge. 
Nation-wide inoculations have had a beneficial effect, and the ship 
Missigsut brings modern X-ray equipment to the remotest out- 
posts. X-rays of the entire population have been carried out re- 
peatedly in order to obtain comparative material. All microfilms 
are carefully indexed in the lung archives of Godthaab. In 1951 
T.B. was still responsible for 31 per cent of the total mortality, 
but the figure had fallen to 25 per cent in 1953 and has probably 
been reduced still further by now. 

The very progress of civilization in Greenland breeds the danger 
of epidemics. Whereas formerly venereal disease was practically 
unknown, gonorrhoea now afflicts an average of 1,000 persons a 
year, due partly to a rather free moral code. Greenland indeed re- 
presents virgin soil for most diseases. Minor illnesses of the white 
man may assume catastrophic dimensions among the native popu- 
lation with their hypersensitive respiratory organs. Time and again 
the threat of polio has kept schools closed for weeks on end. Just 
recently, the authorities succeeded in vaccinating the entire popu- 
lation against polio from the oldest to the youngest. No other 
country in the world can boast a more comprehensive treatment. 
In 1951 a measles epidemic broke out suddenly and without any 
warning in the township of Julianehaab. In the absence of any re- 
sistance to this illness—a resistance which in European countries is 
handed down from generation to generation—there were forty 
fatalities among the 1,200 inhabitants, practically all of whom were 
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taken ill. Thirty per cent of the patients, moreover, developed 
complications, such as pneumonia, T.B., or a recurrence of T.B. 
Today, of course, people are better prepared to cope with out- 
breaks of this kind, which now afflict settlement after settlement. 
But only last year the present writer witnessed a measles epidemic 
in Holsteinsborg when half of the 1,200 inhabitants were lying on 
their briks, a sort of bunk which serves as bedstead for the whole 
family. The filth and misery in many of the huts defied descrip- 
tion—the feverish patients all coughed and spat freely upon the 
floor. ‘Trade and commerce were at a standstill. The fish factories 
and the small wharf were closed, and schools were turned into 
emergency hospitals. 

A little later an unusual plebiscite took place in the rather pro- 
gressive town of Sukkertoppen with its lucrative fishing industry. 
A small boy had caught measles on the voyage from Denmark to 
Greenland, but was kept in complete isolation. A vote was then 
taken on whether the other children should be allowed to visit 
him. Although this would condemn Sukkertoppen to a widespread 
measles epidemic, the proposal was accepted by 566 votes to 93. 
It was realized that the outbreak of the disease could not be pre- 
vented indefinitely, and the short summer was judged especially 
favourable, since during the winter the provision of emergency 
beds and mattresses, medical supplies, doctors, and nurses would 
have been impossible, and the rigorous climate would have caused 
far more complications. 

This decision illustrates the common sense and realistic attitude 
of the Greenlanders. They possess an inborn intelligence without 
which reforms would remain without substance. 


A. j. F. 
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